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goods 13 p^r cent, cereals 45 per cent, rav materials 38,4
per cent, miscellaneous 3.6 per cent.

The postwar commerce has been too abnormal to give
figures much utility. For over two years, Constantinople
and Asia Minor have been separated politically and by
customs tariffs. Xo data have been compiled for the
Black Sea ports. For three years, the Smyrna district
\vas occupied and controlled by Hellenic officers. The
territories of former Tsarist Eussia have been commer-
cially moribund. The only recent official Turkish figures
available are for the city of Constantinople, which record
for 1922 imports of L.T. 67,884,181, and exports of
L. T. 23,405/246. (The Turkish paper pound -was worth
about 65 cents.) In local imports, the United States
leads with L. T. 12,144,264, followed by England with
L. T. 10,318,476, then in order, Bulgaria, Germany, Italy,
France, Romania, Holland, and Belgium. The unreli-
ability of these returns may be admitted since the Amen-
can consulate general at Constantinople reports ship-
ments from the United States of $22,000,000 in 1922,
$23,947,110 in 1921 and $42,247,798 in 1920. The posi-
tion of the United States as the leading import country
may be temporary on account of the recently enacted
high tariff on flour, oleo oil, and other manufactured
goods.

For late Turkish exports, official figures are not yet
available. The same consulate general at Constantinople
reports exports to the United States valued at $5,454,414
in 1921 and $10,086,423 in 1922; the American consulate
at Smyrna reports exports of $10,406,552 in 1921 and
$9,837,774 in 1922. The chief articles of export to the
United States are tobacco, figs, raisins, licorice root,
sausage casings, mohair, carpets and rugs.

The European Commercial (December 1, 1923) states
that the custom officials at Constantinople report that the
local imports far the period January-June, 1923,